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Syrup season: plan a visit 

The Maple Syrup Producers 
Association of Connecticut com¬ 
piled the following list of sugar 
houses that are open to visitors • 
Early to mid-March is about the 
likeliest time to expect to find 
producers tapping in Connecticut, 
but it depends upon the weather Q 
Sap runs any time, from early 
winter until well into the spring, 
when be lew-free zing weather at 
night is followed by rapidly 
rising, above-freezing tempera¬ 
tures during the day. 

Atwood 1 s Sugar Shack, 

Bruning Rd. (off Rt. 219) , 

New Hartford; 379-2625. 

Call ahead. 

Coolwater Maple Syrup, 

Great Mountain Forest, 

Windrow Rd., Norfolk (Rt. 272 
at Village Green, turn right 
onto Mountain Rd. f turn left onto 
West Side Rd., 1/4 mi. turn right 
to sugarhouse); 542-5090. 

Call ahead. 

Girard 1 s Sugarhouse, 

Simsbury (Rt. 10 North in 
Simsbury, turn left onto 
Seminary Rd. , turn right onto 
Firetcwn, turn left onto 
Village Rd.); 658-5083. 

Open weekends. 

Kettletown Sugarhouse, 

Woodbury (184 to exit 15; 

right to Kettletown Rd. , 2 mi. to 

left on Nelson Rd.); 264-8146. 

Open weekends . Call ahead. 

Lamb's Sugarhouse, 

15 East Mountain Road, Canton 
Center (Rt. 44 West to Rt. 179 
North, lh mi. to flashing light, 
turn right, 2nd house); 693-4891. 
Call ahead. 

Sweetwater Maple Sugarhouse, 

20 Fennbrook Rd. (off South 
Quaker Lane), West Hartford • 
232-5547. Call ahead. 

Hebert's Sugarhouse, 

Joy Rd. (off Rt. 169), Woodstock 
974-1717. Open weekends , 

Call ahead. 

Kintail Farm Sugarhouse, 

Rt. 45 (h mi. north of Rts. 341 
& 45), Warren; 868-7813. 

Open weekends. Call ahead. 

McConney Sugarhouse, 

Derby Neck Rd. (Off Rt. 34 ), 


Derby; 735-4816. Open weekends. 
Call ahead. 

Young's Sugarhouse; 
take Rt. 189 North to N. Granby 
Center, turn right, take 1st left, 
go lh mi.; 653-3167. Open week¬ 
ends. Call ahead. 

Warrups Farm, 

Redding (1 mi. north of Redding 
Center, across from Country Club); 
938-2374. Open weekends. Call 
ahead. 

Laurelbrook Farm Sugarhouse, 

Rt. 44, East Canaan; 824-7529. ® 
Open every day. Call ahead. 

Mat thews' Sugarhouse, 

Rt. 82, East Haddam (7 mi. south 
of the East Haddam bridge on the 
left); 526-9061. Open weekends. 
Call ahead. 

Some members of the Maple 

Syrup Producers Association of 
Connecticut produce two gallons 
of syrup per year. Some produce 
200 or more. Some are just 

interested. You too can join. 

The Maple Syrup Producers 

Association is a non profit 
organization of individuals 
bound together by their common 
interest in sugaring for fun and 
profit. 

The Association holds at 
least two informative meetings 
each year, where speakers empha¬ 
size practical, how-to-do-it 
topics covering all aspects of 
sugaring. Free literature and 
lively discussions are features 
of the program. The Association 
publishes a periodic newsletter 
for members that includes arti¬ 
cles, suggestions, and a "wanted 
to buy, sell, or swap" column. 

Members also receive a free 
subscription to the National 
Maple Syrup Digest . Dues ar<^ 
$10.00 yearly. To join, contact 
Connie Girard, Treasurer, Maple 
Syrup Producers Association of 
Connecticut, 11 Village Road, 
Simsbury, CT 06070. ■ 


"The Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection is an 
equal opportunity agency that pro¬ 
vides services, facilities and em¬ 
ployment opportunities without 
regard to race , color, religion , age, 
sex, physical handicap , national 
origin, ancestry, marital status or 
political beliefs." 
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Environment Committee 


wrestles with issues from 
farm lands to waste disposal 

By Leslie Bieber, Citizen Participation Coordinator 


It's not easy being a state 
legislator this year. Between 
funding cutbacks, budget defi¬ 
cits, and various tax reform 
proposals, senators and repre¬ 
sentatives find themselves 
engaged in a legislative jug¬ 
gling act. Add one more 

ball in the form of environ¬ 
mental law-making and you have 
an idea of what a member of the 
General Assembly 1 s Environment 
Committee will face during the 
legislative session. 

Like all other committees 
in the General Assembly, Envi¬ 
ronment is made up of members 
from both houses and parties. 
After election, a legislator 
makes application to serve on 
the coramittee/s that interest 
him or her. Once appointed to 
^bramittees by their party lead¬ 
ers, members serve for the 
durations of their terms. 

Once a committee is estab¬ 
lished, how does it go about the 
task of taking ideas and making 
them laws? In the case of the 
Environment Committee, it sol¬ 
icits suggestions for statutory 
change from the Departments of 
Environmental Protection and 
Agriculture. These departments 1 
packages are reviewed before the 
start of a session by the legis¬ 
lators and legislative research¬ 
ers. Suggestions may also come 


from individual citizens or 
constituent groups. The Envi¬ 
ronment Committee currently 
has four subcommittees which 
study topics of particular 
importance in greater depth than 
is possible for the committee as 
a whole. These four, Animal 
Welfare, Land Use, Parks and 
Recreation, and Solid Waste, 
bring their recommendations on 
issues back to the committee for 
further action. Once a decision 
is made to raise a bill, it goes 
to public hearing, may be amend¬ 
ed one or more times, and is 
eventually approved or defeated 
by the General Assembly. 

Subjects covered by the 
Environment Committee run from 
farmland preservation to hazard¬ 
ous waste regulation, from the 
siting of microwave antennae to 
controlling gypsy moths. Be¬ 
cause the issues can be contro¬ 
versial, public hearings, an 
important facet in the legisla¬ 
tive process, often include 
highly emotional testimony on 
both sides of a problem. 

There are also those peren¬ 
nial topics that never seem to 
go away. The Bottle Bill, for 
instance, was debated for almost 
ten years before its passage in 
1978. Mary Finnegan, who has 
been Clerk for the Environment 
Committee for six years, said 


that the issue of leg-hold traps 
continues to generate the most 
furor. "It's one of those 
things that people are either 
strongly for or against, and 
neither side will change their 
minds.” 

The Committee tends to 
focus on a specific area of 
concern each session when con¬ 
sidering major legislation. 
Having dealt with hazardous 
materials in 1981, their atten¬ 
tion has turned to alleviating 
the solid waste disposal crisis. 
Speaking recently before the 
Connecticut Environmental Cau¬ 
cus, Co-Chairman Teresalee 
Bertinuson called this issue 
"more serious than hazardous 
waste, since it's so wide¬ 
spread." The emphasis will be 
on promoting resource recovery 
both through support of the 
Connecticut Resource Recovery 
Authority (CRRA) project and the 
granting of funds to municipal¬ 
ities for small scale energy 
recovery facilities. Recycling 
will continue to be encouraged 
as a means of reducing waste 
volume. Committee members are 
also planning to raise bills 
dealing with surcharges for the 
generators of hazardous wastes, 
jiew means of funding the acquis¬ 
ition and maintenance of State 
Parks, and farmland preserva¬ 
tion. 
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Because the DEP has been 
and will continue to be severely 
affected by federal budget cuts, 
another task of the Environment 
Committee will be recommending 
appropriations which would 
soften the impact of those 
fiscal losses. Vice-Chairman 
Dorthy McCluskey, who also heads 
an Appropriations sub-committee, 
foresees a difficult road ahead. 
"Federal cuts amounted to over 
$204,000 in fiscal 1982, and we 
expect more next year," she 
said. "We will ultimately have 
to decide our overall program 
priority, which will be diffi¬ 
cult since the Department seems 
to be pared down as much as 
possible now." 

If you are interested in 
commenting on environmental 
bills that are raised, check 
newspapers during the session. 
On Sundays The Hart ford Cour- 
ant, for instance, lists by 
committee all public hearings to 
be held the next week. Anyone 
can speak on an issue during a 
hearing, and written comments 
are also accepted. You may 
obtain more specific information 
on times by contacting either 
Mary Finnegan at the above 
address and phone number or the 
Information Room, Room 115, 


Current 

Environment Committee 
Members 

Dist. Senators 

17 Eugene Skowronski 

Chairman (D) 

Five Talmadge Street 
Derby, CT 06418 

33 Fred Knous (D) 

11 Hillview Lane 
Clinton, CT 06413 

21 George Gunther (R) 

890 Judson Place 
Stratford, CT 06497 

Representatives 

57 Teresalee Bertinuson 

Chairman (D) 

227 Melrose Road 
Melrose, CT 06409 


State Capitol, Hartford; (203) 
566-5070. 

The Environment Committee 
welcomes, and indeed relies on, 
public participation to aid in 
its decision-making. This year 

To page 20 


43 Rufus Allyn (D) 

Ram Point 
Mason 1 s Island 
Mystic, CT 06880 

136 Julie Belaga (R) 

Nine Berndale Drive 
Westport, CT 06880 

118 T.J. Casey (R) 

21-B Milford Point Road 
Milford, CT 06460 

52 A. Tucker Dolge (R) 

30 Church Street 
Stafford Springs, £ 
CT 06476 

40 Betsy B. Gibson (D) 

85 Baker Avenue 
Groton, CT 06340 

25 Raymond Joyce (D) 

86 Highland Terrace 
New Britain, CT 06053 

146 Moira K. Lyons (D) 

37 Ocean Drive West 
Stamford, CT 06907 

86 Dorothy McCluskey 

V. Chairman (D) 

822 Forest Road 
Northford, CT 06472 

68 James McLaughlin (R) 

Good Hill Road 
Woodbury, CT 06798 



At recent session of the Environment Committee, left to ri rrh-h n 

2z rr ' 

ski, Reps. Teresalee Beitlnyson, RayannJ Joyce ■ Sen rltT S * cwr ° n_ 
Reps. Betsy Gikson, »rti„ 
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85 Mary Mushinsky (D) 

959 New Rock Hill Road 
Wallingford, CT 06493 

108 Martin J. Smith (R) 

Nine Field Drive 
Danbury, CT 06810 

79 Gordon Strunk (R) 

254 East Road 
Bristol, CT 06010 

36 John J. Tiffany II (R) 

Sterling City Road • 
Lyme, CT 06371 

76 Arnold F. Wellman, Jr. 

(D) 

151 Carter Road 
Plymouth, CT 06782 

60 David J. Wenc (D) 

96 Center Street 
Windsor Locks, CT 06096 

Clerk: Mary Finnegan 

Room 400 

State Capitol Bldg. 
Hartford, CT 
(203) 566-6083 














There ought to be a law! 


There probably is.. . 
if you can find it 

How to track down bills, acts, and regulations 
in the State’s law libraries and other hideouts 


By John Waters 


1. Bills 

Connecticut laws originate 
as "bills” in the House of 
Representatives or the Senate of 
the General Assembly. If pas¬ 
sed, a bill becomes a law or 
"act" if the Governor signs it 
or if he merely declines to veto 
it. 

Bills may be introduced by 
a member of either house or by 
any of 21 standing (i.e., per¬ 
manent) committees, which in¬ 
clude members of both houses. 
■iThe Standing Committee on 
Environment consists of four 
Senators and 15 Representa¬ 
tives.) Each bill is given a 
number when introduced. Senate 
bills are numbered from 1 
through 5,000; House bills from 
5,001 through 9,999. 

Getting bill information 

The Law/Legislative Refer¬ 
ence Unit of the State Library 
has reference copies of bills 
introduced in previous legisla¬ 
tive sessions, as well as an 
historical file of legislation 


introduced at previous sessions. 
It also makes available for 
reference the statutes of all 
other states. It is located at 
the east end of the main reading 
room of the State Library, which 
is at 231 Capitol Avenue, Hart¬ 
ford. Its number is 566-4544 or 
566-4601. The above materials 
are open to the public. 

Current Bills : If there is 
an environmental subject you are 
interested in but you do not 
know the numbers or current 
status of bills on the subject, 
the Bill Room of the Law/Legis¬ 
lative Reference Unit can give 
you this information quickly. 
You can also obtain a free copy 
of any current bill at the Bill 
Room or by mail if you phone 
566-5736. 

The Office of Legislative 
Research, 18-20 Trinity Street, 
Hartford (566-8400), publishes, 
in non-legal language, summaries 
of all bills reported out of 
committees, explaining changes 
in the law that would result 
from passing them. These sum¬ 
maries are furnished to legisla¬ 


tors only. Copies of them may 
be read in the State Library's 
Bill Room. 

The Information Room (115) 
and the Bill Room in the State 
Capitol Building are open only 
during legislative sessions and 
are primarily operated for the 
assistance of the Representa¬ 
tives and Senators. It is 
possible for members of the 
general public to get informa¬ 
tion from them if they appear in 
person, but this information is 
not available by mail. 

The Information Room fur¬ 
nishes up-to-the-minute reports 
on the status of any bill being 
considered. It can also locate 
bills on a particular subject or 
tell which bills were introduced 
by which legislator. During 
sessions, call 566-7050 . 

The Bill and Document Room, 
in the basement of the Capitol, 
has copies of bills and extra 
copies of legislative documents. 
During sessions, its phone is 
566-2326. 
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Public hearings on bills 

As bills are introduced in 
either house and assigned to 
joint House — Senate committees 
for consideration, lists of 
these bills are published. 

The committees usually 
conduct public hearings at which 
individual voters, groups, or 
lobbyists attack, defend, or 
propose changes in the bills. 
The dates and places of public 
hearings are listed in the 
irregularly published "Legisla¬ 
tive Bulletin" and are usually 
mentioned in Sunday papers. Or 
you may obtain this information 
by phoning the Bill and Document 
Room, 566-2326, or by visiting 
the Bill Room in the State 
Library. 

After these preliminaries, 
a Senate Calendar and a House 
Calendar are published to tell 
legislators when the bills will 
be, or are, ready for action. 
Calendars also list committee 
reports pertaining to the bills. 
After a committee reports favor¬ 
ably on a bill, the Library’s 
Bill Room gets copies for its 
permanent file of bills and for 
the law libraries and the Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut. 

II. Laws (Acts) 

A law and an act are one 
and the same thing. When a bill 
is enacted into a law, it ac¬ 
quires a new number such a P.A. 
81-27 or S.A. 81-35. "P.A." 

indicates the law is a "Public 
Act," which is one that applies 
to the public as a whole. For 
example, Senate Bill No. 1335 
became P.A. 81-311, "An Act 
Concerning Penalties for Viola¬ 
tion of the Beverage Container 
Deposit Law." The "81" left of 
the hyphen means the act was 
passed in 1981. The "311" right 
of the hyphen means it was the 
311th public act passed in that 
year. 

"S.A." numbers indicate the 
law is a "Special Act," which is 
one that applies to a particular 
individual, group, or locality. 
For example, S.A. 81-35 author¬ 
izes issuance of State bonds for 
an erosion control problem in 
Westport. The "35" indicates 
that its position is 35th on a 
separate list of special acts 
passed that year. 


Where to find them 

State Library — New acts 
are printed and distributed as 
quickly as possible to the 
Law/Legislative Reference Unit 
of the Connecticut State Library 
in Hartford and to its New Haven 
and Waterbury branch law librar¬ 
ies. Branch addresses and phone 
numbers are listed at the end of 
this article. 

Reference Volumes — Each 
public act is included in the 
next reprinting of the 11-volume 
General Statutes of Connect¬ 

icut , which is completely 
updated and reissued every odd- 
numbered year. Special acts are 
not included in it. They are 
published separately, at the end 
of each regular or special 
session of Assembly, in a dated 
volume or volumes named State 
of Connecticut Public and Spe¬ 

cial Acts, which contain acts 
passed at that session only. 
Both of these reference sources 
are available at the State 
Library in Hartford and its 
branches, at university law 
schools, and in major public 
and college libraries. 


locate the category you are 
looking for. 


In the volumes of the 
"General Statutes," public acts 
relating to a particular broad 
subject are grouped under num¬ 
bered headings indicating the 
subject. The heading is called 
a "title." For example, in 
Volume V, Title 22a is "Environ¬ 
mental Protection." It consists 
of 100 pages in eight "Chapters" 
that are listed in the table of 
contents as follows: 


Chapter 


Section 


♦ 


439 Environmental Protection De¬ 
partment and State Policy 

Part I State Policy 
22a-l 

Part II General Provisions 
22a-2 

440 Wetlands and Water Courses 

22a-28 

441 Pesticide Control 22a-46 

442 Noise Pollution Control 

22a-67 

443 Litter Control 22a-77 

444 Coastal Management 22a-90 

445 Hazardous Waste 22a-115 

446 Nuclear Energy 22a-135 


Looking up specific Acts 

The volume containing 
public and special acts presents 
them in straight numerical 
order. You should use its 
Public Acts Subject Index or its 
Special Acts Subject Index to 


Each chapter consists of 
numbered subdivisions called 
"Sections." The heading of each 
section is in boldface type and 
consists of a section number and 
an indication of its contents. 
For example: "Sec. 22a-101. 
Municipal coastal programs." 
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Connecticut State Library shares 231 Capitol Avenue with Supreme Court , 


Title 19, in Volume IV, is 
“Public Health and Safety.” It 
includes Air Pollution Control, 
Solid Waste Management, and 
Control of Pesticides, Insecti¬ 
cides, and Fungicides. 

Title 23, Volume V, is 
“Parks, Forests, and Public 
Shade Trees.” Chapter 452 of 
this Title is “Appalachian 
National Scenic Trail." 

Title 25, in Volume V, is 
ater Resources, Flood and 
Erosion Control," but it also 
includes Water Pollution Con¬ 
trol . 

Title 26, in Volume V, is 
“Fisheries and Game." 

The Tables of Contents in 
Volumes IV and V list the chap¬ 
ters and beginning section of 
all these Titles. 

The indexes in Volumes X 
and XI of "General Statutes" 
list , by subject, these and 


many other entries pertaining to 
the environment, including those 
that appear under 15 other 
Titles. The main entry on 
"Environmental Protection" in 
the 1981 volumes starts on page 
379 of Volume X; and entries on 
"Energy" start on page 376. 

Obtaining copies 

Obtaining a printed copy of 
an act not yet published in 
either of the collections de¬ 
scribed above will be easier if 
you first find out its number. 
If you cannot get its number, 
the computer of the Law/Legisla¬ 
tive Reference Unit of the State 
Library in Hartford (566-4544 or 
4601) can locate it by subject 
and report its status. Single 
copies of bills and public acts 
are available at the Library. 
If you need more than one copy, 
contact the Bill Room in the 
State Capitol Building. 

Bound Volumes — A single 
volume of "General Statutes" is 


$8.06, tax included. The 11- 
volume set is $86, tax included. 
The two-volume collection of 
"Public and Special Acts," which 
is updated and published every 
year, is $21.50, tax included. 
Order from Secretary of State f s 
Office, Publications Division, 
30 Trinity Street, Hartford, 
06115 (566-2508). 

The Office of Legislative 
Research, at the end of every 
legislative session, publishes 
an indexed Summary of Public 
Acts for members of the Assem¬ 
bly. It is available to others 
also. A single copy is free. 
Additional copies are $5 apiece. 
Phone 566-8400 or visit 18-20 
Trinity Street, Hartford. 

III. Administrative Regulations 

For a person trying to find 
out what is or is not permis¬ 
sible in a given environmental 
situation, a legislative act 
sometimes does not tell the 
whole story. In such cases, 
reading the act should be fol- 
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lowed by studying whatever 
administrative regulations 

pertain to it. (There are not 
necessarily regulations for 
every act, however.) 

Specialists on the subject 
of an act — in one or more 
administrative departments — 
draw up the regulations that 
"put flesh on its bones." They 
do this by spelling out details 
of its scope and application 
that the Assembly has neither 
the time nor the expertise to 
include in the hundreds or 
thousands of bills it prepares 
and votes on each session. An 
act expressed in a few sentences 
may require pages of regula¬ 
tions. Regulations are pub¬ 
lished by the Commission on 
Official Legal Publications and 
are identified by the Section 
number of the act they stem 
from. For example: the heading 
of a regulation on water-pol¬ 
lution control reads as follows: 
"Water-Pollution Control/Sec. 
25-54-3.0 Exemption from public 
hearing." 

Purpose of regulations 

The purpose of a regulation 
is: (1) to tell in detail what 
actions must be taken or avoided 
in order to comply with the law; 
and (2) to identify which situ¬ 
ations, individuals, or organ¬ 
izations it does or does not 
apply to. 

A regulation may also do 
several other things if neces¬ 
sary. For example: (a) It may 
define or clarify words or 
expressions used in an act. (b) 
It may establish licensing or 
registration requirements or 
fees. (c) It may establish 
classifications of actions, 
situations, products, or person¬ 
nel. (d) It may establish time 
schedules, deadlines, fines, 
tolerances, limits, security 
standards, labeling standards, 
or specifications for physical 
or chemical compositions, 
construction methods, safety 
procedures, etc. 

Where to read regulations 

When you know the Title and 
Section Number of an act, you 
can usually find the regulations 
supporting it at the State Law 
Library in Hartford and its law 
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branches in other communities. 
(There are two exceptions to 
this statement. You must go 
directly to the Department of 
Social Services and the Depart¬ 
ment of Correction to see regu¬ 
lations pertaining to their 
fields of activity.) 

Obtaining copies 


Although original copies of 
regulations are on file at the 
Secretary of State’s Office in 
Hartford, your personal copies 
should be ordered from the 
Super visor of Legal Publica- 
tions , 78 Meadow Street, East 

Hartford 06108 (566-8200). This 
is the address of the "Connect¬ 
icut Law Journal," which pub¬ 
lishes regulations weekly to 
update its "Quarterly Cumula¬ 
tive Index." 



tion. Capitol is at top left d 
State Library center left, an‘ c 
Hartford Superior Court, 95 w< 
ington, at lower left. At ric 
Secretary of State's Office, < 
Office of Legislative Researcl 
next door; State Office Builc 
ing, to the south at 165 Capii 
Avenue . * 


Copies of bills and acts 
are not sold by the office of 
the Supervisor of Legal Publica¬ 
tions, and you cannot buy a copy 
of a single regulation from it. 
Instead, you buy a package 
containing all the regulations 
that fall under the Title of the 
act you are interested in. 
Price varies with the number of 
regulations each Title includes. 
For example, the package of 
regulations under Title 22a 
(Environment) costs $8.50 plus 
sales tax. Title 19 is $73.50 
plus tax. Title 23: $2.00 plu^ 
tax. Title 25: $4.50 plus ta%. 
Title 26: $6.50 plus tax. Order 
from the Printing Coordinator at 
the above address. 

You may also subscribe, for 
$24 a year (July 1 to July 30), 
to get all new regulations 
issued in that period under all 
55 titles into which Connect¬ 
icut’s public acts are grouped. 
These may also be bought in 
Connecticut from two authorized 
distributors: Atlantic Law Book 
Company, P.0. Box 785, Hartford 
06101; and Replex Company, P.0. 
Box 583, Rocky Hill 06067. 

IV. Other sources of information 

There are several other 
people or institutions that may 
be able to help you get informa¬ 
tion on legislation. For exam¬ 
ple : 


The League of Women Voters 
of Connecticut operates its 
Legislative Information Center 
in Room 101 of the State Capi¬ 
tol, right off the main lobby. 
The League is a gold mine of 
information useful to laymen, 
and it publishes many excellent 
pamphlets and booklets that 
explain various aspects of Sta^J' 
government. Its headquarters is 
at 60 Connolly Parkway, Hamden 
06514 (288-7996). Its Capitol 

office phone is 566-3662 or 566— 
7339. 

In regard to environmental 
issues, the Department of Envir- 
onmental Protection is divide? 
into numerous specialized sub¬ 
divisions, each of which may be 
able to tell you what applicable 
existing legislation requires. 
The most direct way to obtain 
such information is to select, 
in the list below, the subject 










you are interested in and call 
the number indicated. 


Subject 

Phone 
These 
566-Ext. 

Air Pollution 

4030 

Water Pollution 

3245 

Hunting (Animals, 
Birds) 

4683 

Fishing 

2287 

Parks, Recreation 

2304 

, JForests 

5348 

Permits, Licenses 

4408 

Hazardous Materials 

4924 

Pesticides, Spraying 

5148 

Solid Waste 

3672 

Radiation, X-rays 

5668 

Noise, Non-Vehicular 

7494 

Coastal Management 

7404 

Natural Resources 

3540 

Anti-Litter, Bottle 
Law 

3489 

Wetlands, Inland or 
Coastal 

7220 

Boating 

8108 


Legislators : If you have 
not been successful in finding 
what you need, and if your need 
is really important, try phoning 
the office of the legislator who 
represents your Assembly Dis¬ 
trict in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives or the office of the 
legislator who represents your 
State Senatorial District in the 
State Senate. (The districts 
are not identical, because there 
are 151 Representatives but only 
36 Senators.) 

If you don’t know the 
numbers of your House and Senate 
districts, visit the State 
Library or the reference depart¬ 
ment of your local library and 
<^ook them up in the Connecticut 
Guide to Legislative Services, 

published annually by the Office 
of Legislative Management and 
Matech Inc. Do not confuse 
these districts with your fed¬ 
eral Congressional district, 
which has its own number. 

Federal laws 

Gopies of federal laws and 
regulations on the environment 
are available at the State 
Library. They may also be 
obtained by contacting your U.S. 
Congressman’s office or the U.S. 


Environmental Protection Agen¬ 
cy’s regional office in the John 
F. Kennedy Federal Building, 
Boston, Mass. 02203 (617-223- 

7210). EPA’s Washington head¬ 
quarters number is 202-755-2673. 

State law library locations 

**BRIDGEPORT 

Bridgeport Courthouse, 1061 
Main St. 579-6237. Zip 06604. 


DANBURY 

Danbury Public Library, 170 
Main St. 797-4505. Zip 06810. 

HARTFORD 

**Law/Legislative Reference 

Unit, 231 Capitol Ave. 566-4601. 
Zip 06115. 

**Also: Hartford Law Branch, 

Superior Courthouse, 95 Washing¬ 
ton St. 566-3900. Zip 06106. 

LITCHFIELD 

Litchfield Courthouse, West 
St. 567-0598. Zip 06759. 

MIDDLETOWN 

Middletown Courthouse, 

DeKoven Dr. 344-0630. Zip 06457. 

**NEW HAVEN 

New Haven Courthouse, 235 
Church St. 789-7889. Zip 06510. 

NEW LONDON 

New London Courthouse, 70 


Huntington St. 443-5363. Zip 
06320. 

NORWICH 

Norwich Courthouse, Union 
Sq. 889-7338. Zip 06360. 

PUTNAM 

Putnam Courthouse, 155 
Church St. 928-3716. Zip 06260. 

ROCKVILLE 


Brooklyn St. 872-3824. Zip 
06066. 

**STAMF0RD 

Stamford Courthouse, 123 
Hoyt St. 359-1114. Zip 06905. 

**WATERBURY 

Waterbury Courthouse, 300 
Grand St. 754-2644. Zip 06702. 

WILLIMANTIC 

Willimantic Courthouse, 
108 Valley St. 456-1717. Zip 
06226. 


**These branch law libraries 
are staffed and open from 8:30 
to 4:30, Monday through Friday, 
except on State holidays. The 
other branches are not. We 
suggest you use one of the 
telephone numbers listed to find 
out what days and what hours 
the branch most convenient for 
you is open. ■ 














ature Notes 


by Penni Sharp 


Sleeping over or 
‘bugging out’ 

During our cold New England 
winters animal activity is at a 
minimum. Other than the birds 
which remain in the area and the 
mammals that are active year 
* round, few animals are abroad 
in the winter. This is particu¬ 
larly true of the insects, the 
numbers of which gradually 
decline during the fall. The 
nights become silent when the 
last grasshopper stops its 
’’singing” and the cricket ceases 
to chirp. The reappearance of 
insects in the spring is often 
greeted with mixed emotions. 
How delightful it is to see the 
first butterfly. Yet the first 
wave of mosquitos evokes our 
indignation. 

All animals in seasonally 
cold climates must cope with the 
rigors of winter if their spe¬ 
cies are to survive. The major¬ 
ity of animals either migrate 
or hibernate to escape the cold 
and/or lack of food. This is 
true for insects as well, and 
many have interesting adapta¬ 
tions which permit their sur¬ 
vival through difficult times. 

Insects spend winter in 
every one of the various life 
stages—as eggs, larvae, pupae, 
or adults. The form in which an 
individual insect does spend the 
winter depends upon a number of 
factors, of which food avail¬ 
ability is one. For example, 
insects whose larvae feed on the 
early tender leaves of trees and 
shrubs will grow considerably 
on this food and progress from 
larvae to pupae to adults as 
summer wears on. Eggs are then 
laid. Were these eggs to hatch 
in mid-summer, the larvae would 
have to settle for a diet of 
tough, perhaps unchewable, 
leaves or face starvation. Many 
insects, including the gypsy 
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moth (Porthetria dispar ) and 
tent caterpillar (MiTacosoma 
americanum ) remain as~~eggs for a 
long time, from raid-summer all 
through the winter to the fol¬ 
lowing spring. 

Members of the orders 
Lepidoptera (moths and butter¬ 
flies) and Hymenoptera (ants, 
wasps, and bees) spend winter in 
such varied ways that a look at 
some of the members of these 
orders will cover many of the 
possible ways in which insects 


be distinguished from one 
ofher in the following ma , 
butterflies are active in 
daytime, fold their wings 
vertical position, and 
filament-like antennae 
slight swellings at the t 


moths, by contrast, are active 
at dusk or night, fold their 
wings horizontally over theii^ 
bodies, and have featherecr 
antennae which lack the swollen 
tips. The pupae of most moths 
are protected by cocoons while 
the pupae of butterflies are 
not protected and often hang as 
naked chrysalids. 


While most members of this 
order survive winter by remain¬ 
ing dormant in a particular 
stage of the life cycle, some 
actually migrate to escape 
winter. Most renowned for its 
migration is the monarch butter¬ 
fly (Danaus plexippus ). During 
fall, large gatherings of 
monarchs cluster together prior 
to starting their flight south. 
Studies indicate that the des¬ 
tination of these migrants is 
the Sierra Madre of central 
Mexico where millions of the 
butterflies mass together in 
high altitude fir forests. It 
is incredible to imagine such 
fragile creatures making such a 
long and perilous journey. 

Of the members of the order 
Lepidoptera which hibernate, 
most do so as larvae or pupae. 
However, there are a few that 
spend the winter sleeping in the 
adult stage. In our area, the 
mourning-cloak butterfly (Van¬ 
essa antiopa ) finds a sheltered 
place and hibernates. Warm 
spells in February and March 
sometimes awaken this butterfly. 
Its dark maroon body and black 
wings bordered in yellow are 
diagnostic. Look for this 
butterfly in flight in Connect¬ 
icut woods in late winter and 
early spring. 

A great many moths and 
butterflies overwinter in the 
pupal stage. Prior to pupation, 
caterpillars seek protected 
areas which are often close to 
the plants on which they feed. 












The cecropia moth (Hyalo- 
phora cecropia ) winters as a 
pupa in a paper-like silken bag 
which is attached lengthwise to 
a twig. The swallowtails 

(Papilionidae ), some of our 
handsomest butterflies, also 
spend the winter as pupae or 
chrysalids which hang from 
branch tips or are tucked into 
crevices of trees, fence posts, 
or buildings. 

One of the moths which 
spends the winter as a larva is 
*Jae isabella tiger moth (Isia 
Isabella). The larva is the 
familiar "woolly bear" cater¬ 
pillar which winters in miscel¬ 
laneous sheltered spots. Woolly 
bears are not deep hibernators 
and may wake up and move around 
during warm spells. 

Of the Hymenoptera , ants 
spend the winter either singly, 
in small groups, or in large 
clusters. While most are in 
chambers excavated in the earth 
below the frost line, ants can 
also be found dormant in logs, 
rotting stumps, or the litter 
layer of the forest floor. 

Carpenter ants (Camponotus 
herculaneus pennsylvanicus ) 

winter above the frost line. 
They can be found in the complex 
mazes of chambers and galleries 
created in dead logs or the dead 
centers of living trees. 
Although subject to extreme 
cold, these ants seem to toler¬ 
ate being frozen for long peri¬ 
ods of time. 

The large family Vespidae 
contains a number of wasps and 
hornets that are social insects 
living in colonies. The white¬ 
faced hornet (Vestula maculata ) 
creates large grey paper nests 
chat hang from tree branches or 
under the eaves of roofs. The 
hornets chew wood and fashion 
the nests with combs of cells 
surrounded by paper layers. 
After the leaves are off the 
trees, the nests themselves are 
quite conspicuous. 

In the early fall, all 
inhabitants of the hornet nest 
die off with the exception of 
the queens. The queens leave 
the nest, seek out shelters such 
as rotting logs, and hibernate. 
The empty nests are quite dur¬ 


able and usually survive the 
winter storms; however they are 
not reused. In spring, the 
queens emerge, build small 
nests, and begin new colonies. 
Once the first workers are 
hatched, they begin to enlarge 
the nest by adding new combs and 
additional layers of paper. 
Successful colonies may comprise 
several hundred individuals 
inhabiting a large nest. 

Bumblebees (subfamily 
Apinae, tribe Bombini) are the 
large, hairy, black and yellow 


bees that are common in our 
area. They are social insects 
with queens, workers, and males 
living together in colonies. 
Although colonies in tropical 
climates are known to be peren¬ 
nial, in the Northeast only the 
queen survives for a year. The 
colonies themselves exist for 
three to six months. The height 
of activity for the colony 
occurs in about mid-summer. 
After this, the population 
starts to dwindle, and workers 
and males die off. The young 
fertilized queens enter hibema- 

To page 24 
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Take a look at the lowly lichen 

By G. Winston Carter 
Illustrations by Pamela Carter 
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While walking along a 
roadside one day my eyes were 
attracted to dozens of tiny pink 
dots sprinkled over the barren, 
rocky-looking soil of a nearby 
roadbank. Taking a closer look, 
I discovered that these were a 
type of soil-building lichen 
and that the pink I saw was the 
fruiting heads of these rather 
ephemeral-looking plants. What 
I was seeing was the beautiful 
Rosy Crust or Pink Earth Lichen 
(Bacomyces roseus). 


Further exploration re¬ 
vealed a number of mosses and 
leafy liverworts and more li¬ 
chens in a surprising variety of 
forms. Some were mere encrusta¬ 
tions on rocks; others revealed 
tiny goblet structures and 
curved, horn-like projections. 
One interesting type had stalk¬ 
like projections terminating in 
tiny red caps. I was excited at 
finding so many interesting 
specimens in such a limited 
space. 

Let’s take a look at what a 
lichen is, what it looks like, 
and how it reproduces. A lichen 
consists of two primitive plants 
• • .a fungus and an alga living 
together, each helping the other 
in some respect. The fungus 
makes up the matrix of the 
lichen by furnishing the 
"house," so to speak, and pro¬ 
viding the water that the alga 
needs. The vegetative part of a 
lichen is called a thallus. Its 
shape is usually determined by 
the fungus that must send out 
threads to seek the water that 
both plants need. The strands 
of algal cells become entangled 
in the threads of the fungus and 
carry out the food-making proe¬ 
ms by photosynthesizing. They 
are able to do this because they 
contain chlorophyl, something 
that the fungus lacks. Some 
authorities believe that this 
relationship has evolved from a 
sort of parasitic one on the 
part of the fungus to a more 
advanced condition called 
mutualism, where both plants 
benefit in about an equal way. 
Lichens often have a somewhat 
grayish appearance. This is 
caused by the chlorophyl-pro- 
ducing cells being masked by the 
white threads, or hyphae, of the 
fungus. 


Reproduction occurs in 
several ways. • .usually vegeta- 
tively. In each case algal 
cells and fungal threads must be 
present. One method involves 
tiny particles, called soredia, 
which emerge from a crack or 
pore in the upper part of the 
thallus and are carried by the 
wind to produce new lichens. 
Lichens also reproduce when 
small pieces break off or bits 
of the top layer loosen. 

Nearly all lichens have 
fungi that are spore-producing. 
However, the difficulty is that 
these spores must find compati¬ 
ble algae or no new lichen is 
formed. The fruiting bodies, or 
apothecia, may be disc-, cup-, 
or knob-like depending on the 
species, and are used for iden¬ 
tification purposes. 

I had been introduced to a 
variety of interesting lichens 
in many different environments 
some years ago. I recall the 
colorful lichens of the Far 
West. One was a yellowish- 
green, bushy type that was 
growing on the Western Yellow 
Pine trees. There were also 
numerous brightly hued, encrust¬ 
ing types which clung tenacious¬ 
ly to the rocks. One of the 
most dramatic examples of the 
versatility of these simple 
plants in seeking out unusual 
habitats was the sight of a set 
of elk antlers that had been 
found in Torrey Creek Canyon in 
Wyoming where they had appar¬ 
ently been lying for years. 
These antlers had large patches 
of a colorful encrusting variety 
on them. Other impressions 
flashed before my eyes: fields 
of Reindeer Lichen on top of a 
small mountain in Maine, and Old 
Man's Beard growing on ever¬ 
greens along the edge of a bay 
near the Maine coast, resembling 
Spanish Moss but having no 
relation to it. It was here 
that I saw the Parula warbler 
using this lichen as nesting 
material and for protective 
coloration. 

Because lichens are usually 
quite inconspicuous, it may be 
surprising to discover that man 
has been aware of them for an 
extremely long time. Some 
lichens, such as the Reindeer 
Lichen ( Cladonia rangiferina), 


have been used by man as food 
since the beginning of history. 
This lichen has also been vital 
to the proper digestive function 
of reindeer on the tundra. 
Iceland Moss ( Cetraria island- 
ica ) has long been a source of 
food in Iceland. 

A number of invertebrates, 
mites, caterpillars, snails, and 
slugs, have been known to feed 
partly or wholly on lichens when 
they are moist. Lichens produce 
acids which give them a colorful 
appearance in some species and 
make them bitter to the taste. 
This doesn't prevent animals 
such as snails from eating 
them. The bitter taste attracts 
rather than repels them. Cer¬ 
tain moth caterpillars not only 
feed on lichen but assume their 
color, an excellent example of 
protective coloration. 

The lichen dye industry 
dominated international trade 
for over 600 years. The actual 
coloring substance extracted 
from the dye lichens are the 
various and numerous acids 
peculiar only to lichens. 
Lichen dye was used originally 
to prepare the famous homespun 
Harris Tweed. Synthetic dyes 
have largely replaced lichen 
dyes today because of their low 
production cost and their color 
fastness. 

Lichens also have aromatic 
qualities which blend well when 
extracted. Some species produce 
fragrant oils and still play an 
important role in the perfume 
industry. 

There have been many false 
ideas about lichens in relation 
to medicine. It was once be¬ 
lieved that Dog Lichen could be 
used to treat hydrophobia and 
that Lung Lichen would cure 
consumption. However, in recent 
years lichens have proved valu¬ 
able as sources of antibiotics. 

Because lichens can grow on 
bare rock they are primitive 
soil builders. They secrete 
acids which dissolve the rock 
and pave the way for higher 
plants to take over as soil 
accumulates on the rock. This 
is a process known as plant 
succession. 

To page 22 
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League of Women Voters 

takes citizenship seriously 


By Audrey Handelman, Environmental Intern 


o 


The Connecticut League of 
Women Voters has studied and 
spoken out on issues ranging 
from Connecticut 1 s judicial 
system to legislation on water, 
air, solid waste, and energy 
issues. The League has had a 
history of taking an active role 
in government since its form¬ 
ation shortly after women were 
granted the right to vote in 
1920. 

Today, the League is one of 
the few "grass roots" organiza¬ 
tions whose local members retain 
power and authority. Although 
the League operates at state and 
national levels, both rely on 
local chapters for ideas, 


direction, motivation, and 
lobbying power. Local as well 
as state board members attend 
the League’s national conven¬ 
tions; lobbying takes place at 
local, state, and national 
levels. At the state level, in 
Connecticut, League members 
cover what goes oh in state 
legislative committees formed to 
study a variety of issues having 
to do with, among others, 
government, human rights, and 
the environment. 

The key to the League f s 
actions in the political sphere 
is its positions" on issues in 
which it takes an interest. To 
arrive at its positions, the 


League first conducts a study of 
a particular problem. The 
study, which may involve 
extensive researching and 
surveying, draws upon the 
interests and backgrounds of 
members and non-members. 
Studies look at the pros and 
cons of an issue and examine 
whether anyone is taking 
adequate steps to remedy 
problems. A list of questions 
which the League feels ought to 
be addressed is drawn up; local 
Leagues then get a chance to 
review the study and vote on 
each position. 

"It all comes down to the 
local level," says Muriel 
Lightfoot, former Director of 
Natural Resources for the League 
of Women Voters of Connecticut. 

Our studies are all initiated 
by local Leagues, although State 
boards make suggestions." 
According to Lightfoot, studies 
often arise out of individual 
frustration over particular 
problems. "When we do studies, 
we try to find out why problems 
are occurring. 

"The League’s main purpose 
is to get people to vote. 
think informed voters are 
important. We are also inter¬ 
ested in the manner in which 
government is run. 

"We take our citizenship 
seriously," Lightfoot says. 

Our feeling is that people 
should abide by the law—if 
they’re not, we want to know why 
not, and if anything should be 
done to change the law. Being 
a citizen means you can’t sit 
back and let ’them’ run things. 
’They’ need an idea of what you 
want to see happening." 



LWV’s Marcia Peterson, left , moderated forum's discussior^^a!/ 
reform and State budget . Panel included Steve Heintz of State 
Office of Policy and Management, Anne Wingate of Connecticut Busi 
ness and Industry Association , and Donald Kirshbaum of Connecting 
Conference of Municipalities . onnecticut 
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League of Women Voters ' Kathleen Golas, left , chaired panel discus- 
sion on energy and environment at 1982 Legislative Issues Forum in 
West Hartford . Panelists included John Cagnetta, vice-president of 
Northeast Utilities , and Phil Florkoski, right f of DEP's Air Compli¬ 
ance Unit . 


As part of its effort to 
get others to "take citizenship 
seriously"—to get them to 
register and vote—the League 
prepares "know-your-candidate" 
information for each election at 
the local level. This informa¬ 
tion, which includes candidates* 
positions on issues of public 
concern, is printed in space 
donated by or purchased from 
local newspapers. 

"We never take a stand on 
candidates," Lightfoot empha- 
s<$es, "only on issues. But 
because we do speak out on 
issues that we have studied, and 
because our views may coincide 
with those of public figures or 
candidates, we must be very 
careful in how we say what we 
say. Many people feel this 
limits our ability to speak out, 
but I feel you can always find 
some way to get across what you 
want to say." 

Asked to describe the 
League of Women Voters* overall 
philosophy, Lightfoot says it is 
"Informed and active participa¬ 
tion of citizens in govern¬ 
ment. • • government responsible 
to all its constituents, 
individual as well as indus¬ 
trial." 

Lightfoot feels that 
compromises between state and 
local organizations, between 
industries and individuals, 
ought to come about through 
government. Unfortunately, this 
does not always happen, so a 
third party, like the League, 
may need to become involved. 

There is a great deal of 
elasticity built into the 
positions the League takes. "We 
dlWt often lose members because 
of the stands we take on 
issues," says Lightfoot. But 
occasionally there are problems. 
"Most of our members are women. 
Many have husbands in business 
and industry, and sometimes we 
end up stepping on the husbands* 
toes. Usually if this happens, 
a member will simply abstain 
from voting on or working on 
behalf of the particular issue. 

"When I have spoken on 
behalf of the League of Women 
Voters of Connecticut," Light¬ 
foot continues, "I had to be 


sure of what I was saying, and I 
had to be certain that the 
League had authorized my 
statements and that I was truly 
speaking on behalf of the league 
membership." This could be 
difficult at times, she admits, 
when members were not in total 
agreement. "We can often solve 
conflicts by just sitting down 
and talking out our differences. 
Our base is our local member¬ 
ship; we depend on them." 

League members try to join 
forces to work as a single, 
cohesive body, feeling that 
"there is strength in unity and 
uniformity." Reaching a 

consensus on a position may 
require a lot of time, but 
Lightfoot feels the effort is 
worthwhile. "We get people who 
want to rock boats. We*re not 
content with simply studying 
problems, we want to act on 
them." 

One of the most exciting 
projects undertaken by the 
League in the last few years was 
organizing citizens to voice 
their feelings about Coastal 
Area Management legislation. 
The federal Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 encour¬ 
aged coastal states to develop 
plans to protect and rationally 
use their coastal lands and 


waters. The Act provided 

federal funding of up to two 
thirds to establish state boards 
for coastal management; 

Connecticut’s CAM board came 
into being in December 1974. 

A year later the program 
undertook its ambitious public 
participation project and asked 
the League to organize a means 
of including public opinion in 
CAM proposals. "The League had 
never done anything like that 
before," says Lightfoot, who set 
up and carried out the program. 
"We don*t usually get involved 
in an issue until we have 
developed a position on it." 

Get involved she did, 
however, arranging for meetings 
to be held in many coastal 
towns, as well as in inland 
cities such as Hartford whose 
citizens might use the coast. 
At these meetings, citizens were 
asked to speak up about what 
problems they felt existed on 
the coast and what they would 
like to see done. 

"People couldn't believe it 
at first. They thought the 
proposals had already been 
written and that the meetings 
were a joke. But when they 
realized what was going on. 
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when they realized that they 
were being asked by a state 
agency what they would like to 
see included in a piece of 
legislation, • .it was amazing. 

"It was so exciting to 
watch those people!" Lightfoot 
recalls. "Their apathy evapor¬ 
ated—democracy was coming alive 
off the paper. You could feel 
it like electricity. As it 
turned out, the CAM bill which 
eventually passed wasn’t as 
strong as we would have liked, 
but the real value lay in the 
process of working it out, 
getting people involved." 

Bottle Bill Action 

Kathy Golas became involved 
with the League of Women Voters 
through a neighbor. "When I 
first moved into the neighbor¬ 
hood, she wanted me to join. At 
the time I was going to graduate 
school and told her I couldn’t 
possibly do it. 

"The following year, the 
League was doing a study on 
energy policy. There was a 
statewide conference on energy 
being held, and my neighbor 
said, ’If you become a League 
member, you'll be able to 
attend.' That's how I started." 

Golas, a chemist by 
training, has since become 
deeply involved with a number of 


issues in the solid and hazard¬ 
ous waste field. As a part of a 
project conducted by the local 
League’s Natural Resources 
Committee, Golas participated in 
preparing a report on deposit 
legislation in the state. On 
the basis of the report, she 
personally became convinced that 
deposit legislation in Connect¬ 
icut was necessary and desir¬ 
able. (The League already had 
taken a position in support of 
the legislation.) She persuaded 
the State League Board of 
Directors to allow her to 
conduct a statewide telephone 
poll to test public opinion on 
deposit legislation. Golas 
managed to conduct the poll at a 
very low cost by getting local 
League members to make calls 
within their own toll-free 
areas. 

In addition, Golas prepared 
an analysis of possible savings 
in solid waste disposal costs 
which would result in her town 
if Bottle Bill legislation were 
adopted. Golas extended her 
study to the entire state, 
compiling a survey of possible 
savings for each of Connect¬ 
icut’s 169 towns. The telephone 
poll (which showed the public in 
favor of Bottle Bill legisla¬ 
tion) and the survey of possible 
savings became major lobbying 
tools. "When the legislature 
was in session and the League 


was lobbying," Golas says, "we 
really used these two things. 
We could say to a legislator, 
'Look, your town can save X 
amount of money if you pass the 
Bottle Bill, and a majority of 
the people in Connecticut, are 
in favor of it to begin with.’" 

State Representative 

Russell L. Post (now a State 
Senator) introduced the bill 
into the legislature. He 
organized a loosely-knit 
coalition, and, according to 
Golas, he and his aides "did^jH 
lot of legwork. When the 
legislature was in session, we 
would sometimes get together as 
frequently as twice a week. 

"I worked full-time for two 
years on the Bottle Bill as a 
volunteer," says Golas. After 
her initial research and 
surveys, the business of 
lobbying began. Golas and other 
League members worked on getting 
facts about the Bottle Bill out 
to town council members, writing 
letters to local newspaper 
editors, and encouraging local 
members to write letters to 
their legislators. "Each local 
League holds a monthly meeting," 
Golas explains, "and we used 
these meetings to encourage 
people to write to their state 
legislators. We’d just take a 
few minutes out at each meeting 
to pass around postcards or 
paper, and ask people to do it 
right there." 

The coalition shared 
information on individual 

legislators. Because of its 
work with candidates during 
elections, the League already 
had a good idea of where many 
legislators stood on the Bottle 
Bill issue. The coalitif) 
devised a "rating" system 
designed to gauge the receptive¬ 
ness of individual legislators 
to the bill; in this way, they 
hoped to make most effective use 
of their lobbying power. 

"The only way to accomplish 
effective lobbying," says Golas, 
is to have numerous local 
contacts." There are 55 local 
Leagues in Connecticut (not 
every town has one—some are 
regional), and Golas had 
contacts in each of them through 
four regional coordinators. 

To page 24 



Tariffville 

Tower 

By Eleanor B. Wolf 



John Waters 1 article on Talcott 
Mountain's towers, in our Novem¬ 
ber issue, mentioned not only 
Heublein tower and its three 
predecessors but also another 
tower, five and one-half miles 
north of these and south of 
Tariffville Gorge. Reader 
Eleanor B. Wolf, of Wethersfield, 
sent us her recollections, as 
well as a sketch of the "Tariff¬ 
ville Tower." 

f in the late 1800s our 
ther and his two brothers 
bought 30 acres of pasture and 
woodland on Talcott Mountain. 
Most of it was in Bloomfield, 
but the ridge top straddled the 
Simsbury and Tariffville bound¬ 
ary lines. On pleasant Sun¬ 
days, we left our cars on Hos¬ 
kins Road and scrambled up the 
mountain under the transmission 
line or took the longer but more 
gentle way up the wood road to 
the top, carrying our picnic 
lunches. The western face of 
the mountain was an escarpment 
°f jumbled traprock, a knee¬ 


scraping challenge to the climb¬ 
ing skills of us children. For 
our parents, the peaceful view 
of the Farmington River valley, 
bordered on the west by the 
rising lines of the Berkshire 


Hills, was 

enough 

of 

a reward 

for the 

half 

hour 

climb. 

After 

lunch 

one 

of our 

favorite pastimes 

was 

the mile- 

long hike 

to Tariffville (or 

Barlett * s) 

Tower. 

We 

made our 


way along the pathless ridge 
where the stony skeleton of the 
mountain pushing through the 
thin topsoil gave a little 
nourishment to the scrawny oaks 
and hemlocks. And we were 
always glad to reach the clear¬ 
ing and to see the outbuildings 
before us with the tower an¬ 
chored solidly to the edge of 
the mountain where an overgrown 
roadway zigzagged down to Tar¬ 
iffville Gorge on the north. 
The Tower, when we first knew 
it, was not in use but had not 
yet been vandalized. The ice¬ 
house doors stood open with 


sawdust spilling out onto the 
ground, and the outhouse, a two- 
holer more elegantly known as 
the "comfort station," was 
beginning a gentle collapse. 

The grey-shingled tower 
with its steep-pitched entryway 
roof, bow window, and Victorian 
trim, had a fairy tale quality. 
The board veranda on the west 
side, with its wide and decora¬ 
tive railing, made a fine rest¬ 
ing place and we wondered what 
lay behind the shuttered windows 
and doors. Finally, in spite of 
heroic efforts by the owners to 
keep them out, vandals broke in, 
even using can openers to cut 
through the sheets of zinc 
nailed over the windows. More 
and more often we would find the 
door open and then we could no 
longer resist entering, in spite 
of our parents* warning to stay 
out • 

Opposite the south entrance 
and extending beyond the tower 
itself was a large, high-ceiling 
room. A massive stone fireplace 
filled most of the north wall, 
while a long mahogany bar faced 
it from the opposite end. In 
the dim light our feet crunched 
broken glass on the parquet 
floor, and we moved with caution 
around the heavy furniture. 
From the shadows on the walls 
between the black and shuttered 
windows, the eyes of mounted 
animal heads glimmered in the 
rays of our flashlights —the 
shaggy buffalo, a snarling 
beer, deer, and the moose head 
with wide-branching antlers. 

We never lingered in the 
eerie darkness of that room but 
climbed the tower stairs past 
the first landing with its two 
tiny rooms furnished with white- 
painted iron bedsteads and iron 
washstands; past the second 
landing with its one bedroom; 
and on to our real destination- 
the observation room, open on 
all four sides, but surrounded 
by a sturdy railing and pro¬ 
tected from the weather by a 
bell-shaped roof with a wide 
overhang. A trap door in the 
ceiling was an invitation to the 
more courageous to climb through 
the roof to the flagpole. The 
view was lovely—wooded ridges 
stretching to the south and 
north and the Connecticut River 

To page 22 
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Reduced costs and clean air: 
a case for coal with controls 

By Stanley J. Pac, Commissioner of Environmental Protection 


The following article, by 
Commissioner Stanley J. Pac, 
appears as printed in the Hart¬ 
ford Courant of Sunday, November 
29. 


The gears of nature are 
slowly shifting autumn into 
winter, with its cold weather 
and increased energy require¬ 
ments. This is the time of year 
we are rudely reminded how much 
the cost of energy has risen in 
the last decade as a result of 
OPEC’s drastic price increases. 

Since the Iranian revolu¬ 
tion, the price of crude oil has 
tripled. These recurring price 
increases only serve to remind 
us that we have reached the end 
of an era of cheap, oil-depend¬ 
ent energy generation. The 
development of a new energy 
basis for continued economic 
growth and to further improve 
our "quality of life" is now an 
urgent necessity. 

Our hope for the future 
rests with clean renewable 
energy systems, such as solar. 
But our "bridge" to these energy 
sources and supply systems of 
the next century must include a 
greater utilization of coal. 
This then is the challenge of 
the ’80s — how to use domestic 
coal to meet our short-term 
energy needs in a manner that is 
compatible with our environment. 

In addition to becoming 
scarce resources, the fuels we 
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burn to create energy make the 
air dirty. As they burn, they 
give off different gases — car¬ 
bon monoxide, sulfur oxides, and 
nitrogen oxides — as well as 
bits of ash and dust that make 
the air dirty and eventually 
land on the ground. 

Sulfur oxides are particu¬ 
larly troublesome air pollu¬ 
tants. Besides causing physical 
symptoms, they also can mix with 
moisture in the air to form acid 
rain. Though acid rain has been 
around for years, it is the 
pollution problem we know the 
least about, thereby posing one 
of the largest potential pollu¬ 
tion problems we face. Because 
scientists and environmentalists 
have not completed studies 
pinpointing the specific sources 
of acid rain, industries that 
burn fuels to make power resist 
attempts to control the amount 
of sulfur they can put into the 
air. 

Low-sulfur fuels, which 
create less air pollution as 
they burn, cost more than dirt¬ 
ier high-sulfur grades. At this 
time, the cost difference is 
about 10 percent—a relatively 
small amount for a small fuel 
user. 

However, industries that 
spend $500,000 or more on fuel 
each year can save over $50,000 
at today’s prices by burning 
high-sulfur fuel. The savings 
for power companies are even 


greater. When bills rise 

suddenly and inflation tightens 
its grip everywhere even this 10 
percent increase in cost, which 
has lowered air pollution levels 
by 300 percent, comes under 
attack. Since the price of oil 
is a major cost component of 
electrical energy, the utili¬ 
ties, driven by their customers, 
are in the vanguard of suppli¬ 
cants seeking economic relief. 

Recognizing the fragile 
balance between a healthy econ¬ 
omy and a healthy environment, 
the state Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection has developed 
a more cost-effective air pollu¬ 
tion control program for Con¬ 
necticut’s fuel users. Our 
air-monitoring instruments around 
the state show we have a consid¬ 
erable margin between current 
air quality levels and federally 
established health ceilings. 

Our monitoring equipment 
shows that we have reduced the 
levels of sulfur oxides in the 
air to well below the standards 
dictated by federal laws. Now 
we can increase the amount of 
sulfur in each gallon of fuel 
burned, without going over the 
limits set in the Clean Air 
Act. 

The DEP has also revised 
the state’s sulfur-in-fuel 
regulations to provide a some¬ 
what broader relief for other 
fuel users; we changed our 
sulfur regulation to 1 percent 





from the previous .5 percent. 
Consumers, including business 
and industry, have conserved 
energy during the last seven 
years—burning less fuel and 
thereby causing less air pollu¬ 
tion. 

Also, we've created a new 
program element linking energy 
use and air pollution. Under 
the "Sulfur-Energy Trade Pro¬ 
gram," Connecticut's business 
and industry will be allowed to 
burn higher-sulfur fuels in 
direct proportion to the non- 
ptffluting energy they use. 
Credit will be given for solar 
energy, all forms of conserva¬ 
tion, and improved process 
efficiencies. 

But more can still be done. 
In order to free our nation from 
its dependency on foreign oil. 
Congress had mandated that all 
electric power plants that could 
convert from oil to coal must do 
so as soon as possible. While 
that program is no longer 
legally required under the new 
federalism, the principle upon 
which it is based is sound. The 
United States has the world's 
largest supply of coal, and 
fortunately it is less than 
half the price of foreign oil. 

What is involved in con¬ 
verting these plants to coal? 
Although the details vary from 
plant to plant, in simplest 
terms the change requires 
fairly modern modifications in 
the burners and fuel-handling 
equipment and facilities. 

If it's so simple, why 
hasn't it been accomplished by 
now? Partly because of the high 
cost of money to effect the 
change, but largely because of 
the friction between the envi¬ 
ronment and economics. Our 
clean air laws no longer allow 
a simple return to the polluting 
practices of the past. 

Coal, burned without con¬ 
trols, is an extraordinary 
source of environmental pollu¬ 
tion. The clouds of smoke from 
factories and steam locomotives 
which blackened England and our 
own industrial towns at the 
beginning of this century are a 
reminder that new coal technolo¬ 
gies must be used unless we want 


to return to these unacceptable 
conditions• 

What about controlled 
burning then? That is the 
bright spot in this story. 
There are methods now available 
to burn coal so that the ex¬ 
haust is as clean as, or cleaner 
than, .5 percent sulfur oil. On 
a new boiler or power plant, the 
"fluidized bed" concept can burn 
coal containing 3 percent sulfur 
causing less pollution than .5 
percent sulfur oil. 

On existing equipment, add¬ 
on controls such as "dry scrub¬ 
bers" will clean the exhaust 
almost as well as the fluidized- 
bed. Both designs use limestone 
in addition to the coal and 
produce a dry and easily dis¬ 
posed of waste, which can be 
safely land-filled or perhaps 
utilized in an industrial pro¬ 
cess. 

In all their appeals for 
relief, and their proposals for 
burning high-sulfur oil or coal, 
the utilities have not advanced 
either concept because they 
alternately claim it's either 
too expensive or the technology 
is not proven. Yet, the savings 
produced by the lower cost of 
coal compared to oil is so large 
that, even after accounting for 
the control equipment and oper¬ 
ating costs, there is still a 
considerable reduction in cost. 
And the new equipment is now 
more reliable than nuclear 
energy was at the time the 
utilities first proposed nuc- 
lear-fueled power plants. 

The people of Connecticut 
have always had a serious con¬ 
cern for their environment. 
Vigorous government programs in 
the last two decades, with the 
support of industry and the 
public, have had success in 
protecting and enhancing our 
environment• 

Ours is one of the most 
attractive states of the nation 
in which to live. In Connect¬ 
icut, we have shown that we can 
balance our natural, social, and 
economic environments to achieve 
"the good life." 

The real challenge of the 
'80s is to realize that — and 
to stop trying to maximize 


profits or maintain costs to¬ 
tally at the expense of our 
natural environment. Our air 
quality standards are not just 
definitions of how much pollu¬ 
tion we can discharge. Cer¬ 
tainly, where we face no other 
reasonable choices, they of 
necessity become that. 

But, when we can reduce 
energy costs so significantly 
and at the same time protect our 
clean air resources, there is no 
excuse for the horde of appli¬ 
cants — companies asking for 
permission to burn fuel with 
more sulfur than the law allows- 
who descend on the DEP 

seasonally. They come with 
their high-priced legal and 
technical help, asking for 
variances that would press the 
environment to its limits. 

Do we have to push until it 
becomes obvious through calamity 
that we have gone too far? When 
safety and good health can be 

purchased at such little cost, 
it seems foolish to argue at 
length over differing opinions 
of "how much we can get away 

with." 

Once again, the DEP will 
take the initiative. We propose 
that the electric utility indus¬ 
try, and any manufacturing 
industry as well, convert their 
oil-fired boilers to coal. But, 
we mean coal with air pollution 
controls; we will not condone 
uncontrolled burning of coal in 
this state or in neighboring 
states. 

Just as we have done in the 
past, it is time for us to work 
together toward goals we can 
both accept as our own. We need 
to stop wasting precious time; 
if we don't the next oil price 
hike or supply interruption will 
find us still quibbling over a 
few more cents we might have 
made. 

Coal can be the bridge to a 
future clean energy system based 
upon the use of renewable fuels. 
This common goal can be accom¬ 
plished without destroying our 
environment and at reasonable 
costs. 

Another winter is coming. 
Let's get started. ■ 
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By Leslie Bieber, 
Citizens’ Participation Coordinator 


For 

Your 

Information 


a variety of environmental and 
governmental agencies including 
the Department of Environmental 
Protection, the Department of 
Health Services, the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service, the Univer¬ 
sity of Connecticut, and munici¬ 
pal governments. 


ine cos l or attending the 
series will be $75 per town for 
town officials, or $25 per 
person for individuals. Parti¬ 
cipants will receive three 
continuing education credits 
from the University of Connects- 
icut if they complete the entire 
series. 


Natural resources seminar 
will be offered in Norwich 

Are you a planning, zoning, 
conservation, or inland wetland 
commission member who is some¬ 
times "at sea" when deciding on 
land development applications? 
Are you generally concerned 
about preserving natural re¬ 
sources and avoiding environ¬ 
mental problems in your town but 
not certain how to specifically 
do it as a local decision-maker? 
Then you should be sure to 
attend the seminar series to be 
offered in March and April by 
the Natural Resources Center of 
DEP and the University of Con¬ 
necticut Cooperative Extension 
Service. Five evening sessions 
and two Saturday field trips, 
conducted at the Extension 
Service office in Norwich, will 
help you learn what all local 
commission members should know 
about evaluating development 
applications and planning for 
the overall environmental 
health of the community. 

The series will specific¬ 
ally address development impacts 
on natural resources as well as 
the need for adequate planning 
and standards at the local 
level. Current problems caused 
by poorly-planned development 
will be discussed, such as 
failing septic systems, wet 
basements, flooding, erosion and 
siltation problems, and contam¬ 
ination of private and municipal 
water supplies. Various re¬ 
sources affected by development 
will be described in detail, 
including inland wetlands, 
flood-prone areas, soils. 


groundwater, and drainage ba¬ 
sins. Maps and other informa¬ 
tion necessary for thorough 
development reviews will be 
explained, and the mechanics of 
good site review will be dis¬ 
cussed. In addition, a special 
session will be held on the 
legal pitfalls which can often 
cause costly court suits over 
commission decisions. 

Three different manuals 
have been prepared for these 
workshops. One manual covers 
the development review process, 
step-by-step, to assist local 
commission members in evaluating 
applications for natural re¬ 
source impact. The second 
manual is a summary of the legal 
requirements for making plan¬ 
ning, zoning, and inland wetland 
decisions, written in simple 
non-legal terms. The third 
manual is a guide to planning 
and designing adequate septic 
systems with special emphasis on 
natural resource constraints. 
Although developed specifically 
for the workshop series, these 
manuals are designed as easy-to- 
use reference guides. 

The series will be held at 
the Norwich office of the New 
London County Soil and Water 
Conservation District and the 
University of Connecticut 
Cooperative Extension Service, 
located on the New London Turn¬ 
pike in Norwich. The session 
will run every Tuesday night 
March 23 to April 20, from 7:30 
to 10:00 p.m. The Saturday 
field trips are scheduled for 
April 3 and April 17. Course 
instructors are being drawn from 


For further information on 
the workshops, or for registra¬ 
tion forms, please contact 
Leslie Bieber at 566-3489. ■ 

1982 

Marine Education Institute 

August 2 - August 27: 

Learn about oceanography, water 
pollution and coastal ecology by 
doing daily on-the-water and 
shoreline field studies. Clas¬ 
ses conducted on-board a 50-foot 
research boat and in a water¬ 
front marine laboratory using 
oceanographic equipment. Also, 
learn how to incorporate the 
study of the ocean environment 
into your teaching. All elemen¬ 
tary and secondary teachers are 
eligible to participate. No 
prerequisites. Six graduate 
credits through Eastern Connect¬ 
icut State College. Tuition 
$360. Camping and dormitory 
facilities available nearby. 
For more information write to: 
Dr. Mickey Weiss, Project Ocean- 
ology, Avery Point, Groton, CT 
06340. a 

Environment Committee C 

From page 4 

especially, public input will be 
valuable in determining which 
programs and policies are of the 
most importance to Connecticut 1 s 
citizens. The committee members 
themselves are remarkably uni¬ 
fied on their stand on the 
issues said Representative 
Bertinuson. They will be making 
a concerted effort to convince 
their fellow legislators to 
continue the commitment made to 
environmental protection during 
the last decade. ■ 
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First-time trappers 
must have certificates 

By Joseph Risigo, 

DEP Wildlife Biologist 

Junior trappers 

Beginning January 1, 1982, 
Connecticut residents under 16 
years of age or first time 
trappers of any age wishing to 
trap in Connecticut will be 
required to obtain a Certificate 
©♦Competency and purchase from 
any town clerk the pertinent 
trapping license. People under 
16 years of age may obtain a 
Junior Trapping License. People 
16 years of age or older may 
obtain a Hunting and Trapping 
License. 

A Certificate of Competency 
is given to any person who has 
successfully completed a Trapper 
Education Course. These will be 
scheduled as required by demand. 
Persons wishing to enroll in a 
Trapper Education Course may do 
so by telephoning 566-4683 and 
asking to be placed on the pre¬ 
registration list. People who 
have pre-registered will be 
notified by mail as to the time 
and place the course will be 
given. A Certificate of Compe¬ 
tency must be presented to a 
town clerk in order to purchase 
the mandatory Junior Trapping 
License. 

State-owned land trapping bids 

Anyone, regardless of age, 
wishing to bid for trapping 
rights on designated State-owned 
lands will be required to obtain 
a Certificate of Competency. 
Any assistant to a successful 
tfcder will also be required to 
obtain a Certificate of Compe¬ 
tency prior to being issued a 
trapping permit for the desig¬ 
nated trapping unit. Certifica¬ 
tes of Competency may be obtain¬ 
ed after successfully completing 
a Trapper Education Course. 
Pre-registration for this course 
is mandatory. To pre-register 
for a Trapper Education Course 
telephone 566-4683 and ask that 
your name be placed on a pre- 
registration list. All regis¬ 
trants will be notified by mail 
as to the time and place the 
course will be given. 


Pelt tagging 

January 1, 1982, brings the 
addition of wild mink to the 
list of species for which pelt 
tagging is mandatory. The pelts 
of all beavers, river otters, 
coyotes, bobcats, and wild mink, 
whether they are sold, ex¬ 
changed, given away, otherwise 
disposed of, or retained for 
personal use, must be properly 
tagged. Consult the 1982 Ab¬ 
stract of Hunting, Trapping, 
Sport Fishing Laws and Regula¬ 

tions available ^ from any town 
clerk for pelt tagging dates and 
locations. ■ 

Federation 
holds photo contest 

Entries for the 1982 Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Federation photo 
contest are being accepted until 
the deadline of June 30, 1982. 

A total of $2,000 in cash prizes 
will be awarded, and all winning 
photographs will be included in 
the December-January 1983 issue 
of National Wildlife. 

The theme of the twelfth 
annual photo contest is "Nature 
Around the World." Photographs 
may be taken not only in the 
U.S. but anywhere in the world. 
All entries must be in color and 
may be of wildlife, plants, 
scenery, or people participating 
in outdoor activities. 

Entries are limited to five 
per person. Slides are pre¬ 
ferred, but prints up to 8 X 10 
inches are acceptable. Each 

entry must bear the name, ad¬ 
dress, and telephone number of 
the photographer and should be 
sent with a brief description 
of where, when, and how the shot 
was taken, the make and model of 
the camera and lens used, and 
the exposure setting. Send 

entries tot Photo Contest, 
National Wildlife, 225 E. Michi¬ 
gan Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon¬ 

sin 53202. 

Fourteen amateur photo¬ 

graphers were chosen as winners 
in the NWF * s 1981 photo contest. 
The award-winning photographs, 
selected from more than 15,000 
entries, appear in the Deceraber- 
January issue of National Wild- 
life, the NWF * s bimonthly maga¬ 
zine. m 


Aquarium 

offers shark fishing 

Adult members of the Mystic 
Marinelife Aquarium are being 
offered a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to join the Aquar¬ 
ium’s Exhibit Department staff 
during their annual summer 
shark fishing expedition. Early 
each summer, the Aquarium fishes 
the shark-infested waters of 
Cape May, New Jersey. The prime 
quarry is the toothsome sand 
tiger shark for the Aquarium’s 
Open Ocean Exhibit. Smaller 
sharks of different species are 
often caught for shipment to 
other aquariums. 

The staff will be fishing 
for approximately two weeks 
. . .members are being invited 
to join them for a three-day, 
three-night period within the 
two weeks, at a cost of $500 per 
person. For the energetic, 
Atlantic City is nearby, and 
Cape May is a delightful re¬ 
stored Victorian seaside town. 
For trip details and membership 
information, call the Membership 
Office (536-4200) Monday through 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Mystic Marinelife Aquarium also 
offers other programs for adults 
and numerous activities and 
classes for children. ■ 


Clean-up Day/Week 

The Greater Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce’s Environ¬ 
ment and Beautification Com¬ 
mittee has sponsored a Clean-up 
Week for the last few years, in 
cooperation with the Manchester 
Jaycees, the Conservation Com¬ 
mission, and area Boy and Girl 
Scout Troops. This year it is 
trying to get as many other 
towns in the state as possible 
to hold their own Clean-up pro¬ 
jects. The Chamber has sched¬ 
uled Manchester Clean-up Week 
for April 3-12, 1982. Clean-up 
Day is set for April 3 (rain 
date: April 12). 

For further information, 
contact: Greater Manchester 
Chantoer of Commerce, 20 Hartford 
Road, Manchester, CT 06040, 
phone: (203) 646-2223 . 
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Looking 3.t lichens From page 13 

They also play an important 
role today as indicators of air 
pollution. They usually grow 
slowly and live for years because 
they can stand extreme cold and 
drying out. However, they will 
not grow in polluted cities 
because they are very sensitive 
to sulfur dioxide. 

If you have taken a "lik’n" 
to lichens from what you have 
read so far and would like to 
pursue the study of lichens on 
your own, you need to know where 
to look and have a general idea 
of what you are looking at. The 
best thing about studying lichens 
is that they can be studied at 
any time of the year, winter 
being particularly good as they 
will be moist rather than dried 
out • 

Usual habitats for lichens 
are rocks, tree bark, old logs, 
and stumps. However, they may 
be found on other objects, as 
already mentioned, such as bone, 
pottery, and various animal 
excreta. 

Lichens are divided into 
three main categories: crustose, 
foliose, and fruticose. The 
most primitive is the crustose. 
Look for these on rocks or on 
the bark of trees. They possess 
fungal threads that attach 
themselves to the substrate. 
Common Script Lichen (Graphis 
scriptis ) found on tree bark 
looks like ancient writing, 
while the Pearl Button Lichen 
(Lucidea albocaerulescens ) looks 
like a patch on a rock. This 
type has conspicuous, disc-like 
apothesia scattered over its 
surface. Another example is the 
Pink Earth Lichen ( Bacomyces 
roseus ) when it is sterile. 

Foliose lichens are more 
leafy in appearance and are not 
anchored as securely. These 
include the common types of 
Boulder Lichen ( Parmelia sp. ), 
Dog Lichen (Peltigera sp. ,) and 
Smooth Rock Tripe (Umbilicaria 
mammulata ) This latter species 
is easily recognized because it 
is attached to a rock by a 
single strand in the center. 

Iceland Moss is a true 
lichen and represents a transi¬ 
tional type between foliose and 
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the more advanced fruticose 
lichens. It resembles Reindeer 
Lichen, but it is not tube-like. 
It is papery and flat, and its 
fruiting bodies are produced on 
the margin of the thallus. 

The third type of 

lichen is the fruticose. 
These are branched, often 
hollow, and contain fruiting 
bodies at the tips of the 
branches. Fruticose lichens 
include the British Soldiers 
(Cladonia cristatella ), Pixie 
Cups (Cladonia pysidata ), Rein¬ 
deer Lichen (Cladonia rangi- 
fe rina ), Old Man’s Beard 
(Usnea sp. ), and Pink Earth 
Lichen when these contain fer¬ 
tile reproductive parts. 

Collecting lichens can be 
an enjoyable hobby. Some types 
can be pressed on cards, others 
collected for a terrarium or 
display case. Lichen—hunting 
could open up a new world in 
miniature for you. B 

© 1982 Gale W. Carter 

Tower at Tariffville From page 17 

valley extending eastward with 
its lakes” of shade-grown 
tobacco. To the west we caught 
glimpses of the Farmington 
River as it turned and twisted 
its shining way through the 
valley. The towns of Granby and 
Simsbury with their white church 
spires looked like toy villages 
in a fairy landscape. 

Like a venerable but shabby 
old lady, Tariffville Tower, 
said to be the fourth one to be 
built on that site, withstood 
for years the intermittent 
assaults of vandals, until the 
inevitable occurred and on a 
night in April 1936 arsonists 
set it on fire. 

Not only the tower but an 
era came to an end on that April 
night—the Victorian era when it 
was fashionable to travel by 
train and then by oxcart or 
horse and buggy to enjoy the 
splendors of nature" from a 
wealthy friend’s hunting lodge. 

And perhaps instead of a 
gradual decline into a jumbled 
ruin, it was more fitting for 
the fairy tale tower of our 


youth to go in that spectacular 
way—a blazing torch, the flames 
leaping hundreds of feet into 
the air and providing a specta¬ 
cle of light to the people in 
the countryside for miles 
around• m 

© 1982 Eleanor B. Wolf 


Leisure 

The National Audubon Society 
offers one and two-week ecology 
camps for adults in Maine, Wis¬ 
consin, Connecticut, and Wyomiif}. 
The Connecticut camp is in Green¬ 
wich, on a 483-acre sanctuary and 
nature center. Campers study the 
ecology of the center’s woods, 
ponds, streams, and the area’s 
man-made environment. Its one- 
week sessions cost $320. Cost is 
$575 per person for two-week ses¬ 
sions in Maine, Wyoming, and Wis¬ 
consin. For further information 
contact: Audubon Camps, 4150 
Darley Street, Boulder, Colorado 
80303; or Jane Daniels, 212- 
546-9202. B 

Private sewerage systems 
and PA 81-331 

The Community Associations In¬ 
stitute will present programs on 
’’Community Associations, Private 
Sewerage Systems, and PA 81-331” 
on March 23, in Norwich, and 
March 24, in Bethel. Both pro¬ 
grams will be held at County Ex¬ 
tension Offices from 1:30 to 
4:30 p.m. Program speakers will 
include representatives of state 
and local government, land devel¬ 
opers, and attorneys. Among the 
topics covered will be technology, 
health and other official con¬ 
cerns, fiscal responsibility, and 
potential difficulties. 

With PA 81-331, The Connecticut 
General Assembly freed planners 
and developers from rigid require¬ 
ments for individual on-lot sep¬ 
tic systems in un-sewered areas. 

Pre-registration is $10 for mem¬ 
bers, $15 for non-members. Reg¬ 
istration at the door is $15 for 
members, $20 for non-members. 
Register with Community Associa¬ 
tions Institute, PO Box 14189, 
Hartford, CT 06114. For more in¬ 
formation, call Evelyn Warner, 
247-7991. B 
















Public Hearings 

February 25, 1982; 7 p.m. 

Council Chambers, Middletown 
Municipal Bldg., DeKoven Drive 
To consider the application of 
Safeway Products, Inc., to dis¬ 
charge 10,000 gallons per day of 
treated metal finishing waste wa¬ 
ters to the City of Middletown 
sanitary sewer system and dis¬ 
charge 4,320 gallons per day of 
non-contact cooling water to the 
Coginchaug River. 

® Permits Issued 

Water Compliance 

10/8/81: Transamerica Delaval 
Inc., Red-Lee Metal Finishing 
Division, Manchester 
To discharge 130 gallons per day 
of vibratory deburring and non¬ 
destructive testing wastewater to 
the Town of Manchester Sewerage 
System. Conditions. 

10/8/81: Mystic Partnership, 
Conservation Homes, Inc., 

East Lyme 

To discharge 10,500 gallons per 
day of domestic sanitary sewage 
and pool filter backwash to the 
Town of Stonington Sewerage Sys¬ 
tem. Conditions. 

12/16/81: Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, New Milford 
To discharge to the Housatonic 
River an average daily flow of 
20,000 gallons per day. Condi¬ 
tions. 

10/8/81: Norden Division of 
United Technologies, Norwalk 
To discharge 7,000 gallons per 
day of cooling tower bleed off 
to the Saugatuck River. Condi¬ 
tions. 

1005/81: Town of New Hartford 
To discharge 13,750 gallons per 
day of domestic sewage septic 
tank effluent to groundwaters in 
the watershed of the Farmington 
River. Conditions. 

10/15/81: Hi-G, Inc., Windsor 
Locks 

To discharge 63,000 gallons per 
day of treated metal finishing 
wastewaters to the Town of 
Windsor Locks Sewerage System. 

Conditions. 

10/15/81: American Standard 
Inc., New Brunswick, New Jersey 


To discharge 15,000 gallons per 
day of non-contact cooling water 
and 45,000 gallons per day of 
wastewaters to Angell Brook. 
Conditions. 

10/15/81: Federal Paper Board 
Company, Inc., Paper Board Divi¬ 
sion, Sprague Hill, Versailles 
To discharge 1,250,000 gallons 
per day of wastewaters to the 
Little River. Conditions. 

10/22/81: Rogers Corporation, 
Rogers 

To discharge 2,100,000 gallons 
per day of non-contact cooling 
water § industrial wastewaters 
to the Shetucket River. Condi¬ 
tions. 

10/22/81: Teleco Oilfield Ser¬ 
vices, Incorporated, Middletown 
To discharge 12,650 gallons per 
day of domestic sewage to the 
City of Meriden Sewerage System. 
Conditions. 

10/22/81: Municipal Enterprises, 
Inc., Hartford 

To operate and maintain a sanitary 
landfill with the resultant leach¬ 
ate discharged to the groundwa¬ 
ters of the Pine Brook Watershed 
in Colchester. Conditions. 

10/28/81: Century Brass Products, 
Inc., Waterbury 

To discharge treated wastewaters 
to the Mad River. Conditions. 

10/28/81: Bridgeport Machines, 

Division of Textron, Bridgeport 
To discharge treated Plating Wastes 
to the Pequonnock River. Condi¬ 
tions. 

10/28/81: Tilcon Tomasso, North 
Branford 

To discharge 62,400 gallons per 
day of cooling water to Deadwood 
Swamp in the Quinnipiac River 
Watershed. Conditions. 

10/28/81: Joma, Incorporated, 
Waterbury 

To discharge 200 gallons per day 
of non-contact cooling water to 
Tannery Brook. Conditions. 

10/28/81: BYK-Mallinckrodt USA, 
Inc., St. Louis 

To discharge an average daily flow 
of 2,450 gallons per day of boiler 
and cooling tower blowdown, and 
treated vent scrubber, process 
and spill control wastewaters to 
the Town of Wallingford Sewerage 
System. Conditions. 


10/28/81: TRC Environmental Con¬ 
sultants, Inc., East Hartford 
To discharge 100 gallons per day 
of general laboratory wastewater 
to the Metropolitan District Sew¬ 
erage System in East Hartford. 
Conditions. 

11/13/81: Culbro Land Resources, 
Inc., Windsor 

To discharge 9,750 gallons per 
day of treated domestic sewage to 
the groundwaters of the Connecti¬ 
cut River Watershed in the Town 
of Windsor. Conditions. 

11/27/81: LFE Corporation/Fluids 
Control Division, Hamden 
To discharge 114 gallons per day 
of irridating and impregnation 
process wastewater and 266 gal¬ 
lons per day of tumbling process 
wastewater to the Town of Hamden 
sewerage system. Conditions. 

12/3/81: Comell-Carr Company, 
Inc., Monroe 

To discharge 800 gallons per day 
of non-contact cooling water to 
the groundwaters in the Watershed 
of the Pequonnock River. Condi¬ 
tions. 

12/3/81: Arne Thune, New Canaan 
To discharge non-contact cooling 
water from a water to an heat 
pump to an unnamed tributary to 
the Noroton River. Conditions. 

12/3/81: Norwalk Powdered Me¬ 
tals, Inc., Norwalk 
To discharge 7,500 gallons per 
day of non-contact cooling water 
to the Norwalk River. Conditions. 

12/10/81: Town of Mansfield 
To discharge 32,000 gallons per 
day of domestic sewage to the 
University of Connecticut sani¬ 
tary sewer system in Storrs. 
Conditions. 

12/10/81: River Landing Marina, 
Old Saybrook 

To discharge to the Connecticut 
River an average daily flow of 
27,000 gallons per day. Condi¬ 
tions. 

12/16/81: Tower II Associates, 
c/o National Housing Partnership, 
Washington, D.C. 

To discharge sanitary sewage to 
the City of Bridgeport sewerage 
system in an average daily flows 
of 23,400 gallons per day. Con¬ 
ditions. ■ 
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LWV: far reaching rings 

From page 16 

"When immediate action was 
essential, I'd call up one of 
the coordinators, who would get 
in touch with her contacts in 
the local Leagues. They in turn 
would start bombarding their 
legislators. The rallying 
really took place at a 'grass 
roots' level.” 

Lightfoot points out, 
however, that, "Litter control 
was only a minor part of our 
interest in the bottle bill. We 
want to try to get people to re¬ 
evaluate their 'throw-away' 
mentality. In cases like this, 
where we want actually to try to 
influence voters in a particular 
direction, we try to educate 
people on the issue. We gave 
lectures, handed out leaflets, 
held evening programs. It's 
like dropping a pebble in water— 
the initial impact may be small, 
but the rings are far-reaching. 1 * 

As a specialist with the 
League of Women Voters, one of 
Golas' responsibilities is 
public education. In addition, 
she has gathered information and 
done research on many aspects of 


solid and hazardous waste 
management. From July 1979 to 
July 1980 she worked as a 
National Science Foundation 
Fellow to educate the public 
about hazardous industrial 
waste. Her work included 
research and writing, presenting 
information to the public, and 
lecturing at conferences. 
Golas' work under the grant, as 
well as her work as a member of 
the State/EPA Advisory Committee 
which recommends priorities 
among state environmental 
programs, led her to write her 
most recent position paper on 
waste management. 

"The League," she says, 
"allows you to get involved as 
much or as little as you want. 
There's great opportunity to 
learn many new skills working 
with the League, from speaking 
and writing to organizational 
and administrative skills. 
Getting involved with current 
issues is exciting!" ■ 

Wintering insects From page n 

tion in early fall and remain 
dormant through winter. They 
awaken in March at about the 
time that pussy willows bloom 


and can be seen alighting on the 
willow catkins. Once awakened 
and fed, the queens seek nest 
sites. Bumblebees customarily 
build nests on the ground, often 
using abandoned mouse nests. 
Once the first generation of 
workers is hatched, the colony 
enlarges and the cycle begins 
anew. 

The vast majority of in¬ 
sects in our area follow winter 
patterns similar to those de¬ 
scribed. However, there are a 
few insects who defy the win¬ 
ter's cold and are active® 
These are the "snow" insects and 
include small springtails (Col- 
lemba) , stone flies (Plecop- 
tera ), winter crane flies 
(Diptera ), and winter gnats 
(Trichocera ). The springtails 
are commonly known as snow fleas 
and are minute dark insects that 
can be seen hopping on the snow 
on sunny winter days. Stone 
flies are found near streams 
and brooks and are active near 
the banks, searching for winter 
food. Insects observed on cold 
winter days will probably belong 
to one of these hardy groups. 
Look for signs of active insect 
life or insect life-to-be while 
outdoors this winter. ■ 
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